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PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Publishers respectfully offer this First Part of 
an improved system of English Grammar to the notice 
of intelligent Teachers of youth, believing that upon 
their favor it mainly depends whether or not it shall be 
generally adopted in our schools. 

A Second Part, adapted to more advanced pupils, 
and which more fully developes the principles and method 
here only briefly introduced, is already prepared, and 
will be published immediately, if the reception of thesei 
Elements be favorable. 

The plan also embraces a Third Part, to contain 
Practical Exercises in Grammar, Rhetoric, and Compo- 
sition, on an improved plan, with new and original 
materials. 

Boston, October, 1841. 
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PREFACE. 



Any one who has attentively examined the English gram- 
mars that were published before those of Dr. Lowth and 
Lindley Murray, must confess their superiority in almost 
every respect, while he is led to wonder that the latter could 
ever have superseded the former. Dr. Wallis and his fol- 
lowers sought to exkibit the simple and yet beautiful struc- 
ture of the English language by contrasting it with that 
of other tongues ; while Dr. Lowth and his followers have 
avowedly sought to adapt our grammar to other languages, 
and, of course, to confound it, and to destroy every feature 
of it that can be called natural or peculiar. 

The system of Murray is passing away in this country, as 
well as in England, and judicious teachers, tired of the 
thousand and one attempts to simplify, explain, or defend it, 
seem disposed to fall back upon the more natural system of 
the earlier grammarians, rather than to adopt the ingenious 
but radical grammars, which have been proposed as a sub- 
stitute for both systems. The system proposed by the 
author of this little work, and in the more enlarged gram- 
mar that is to follow it, is what, in the language of politi- 
cians, would be called conservative^ retaining all that is val- 
uable in Murray, and departing from him only so far as 
necessity, or a rational expediency, seems to authorize and 
require. 

Old divisions and old names have been retained as far 
as possible, the changes and improvements consisting m 
the omission of what is unnatural or useless in the popular 
grammar, rather than in the introduction of novelties. 
And, lest any should fear the effect of such a change upon 
the present or succeeding age of writers, let it be recollected 
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that the system we propose to restore, is only that which 
gaided Pope, Addison, and their illustrious contemporaries. 
An elementary work like this affords no opportunity for 
any defence of its principles, or any citation of its authori- 
ties : this must be done in the Second Part, if it be expedi- 
ent to do it at all. In the mean time, teachers, and all who 
love our language, or honor it in their works, are respect- 
fully invited to try this system by the test of its simplicity, 
Its practical character, and its adaptedness to the English 
idiom, and to the comprehension of the very young, for 
whose use this First Part is intended. 
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Q. What is Grammar ? 

A. Rules for speaking or writing correctly. 

LETTERS. 

Q. How many letters are in the alphabet? 

A. Twenty-six. 

Q. What are their names ? 

A. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, 

O, P, Q, R, S, T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z. 
Q. Which of these are called Vowels f 
A. A, E, I, O, U, and sometimes W and Y. 
Q. Wliat are the rest of the letters called? 
A. Consonants. 

Now let the little pupil be asked whether each of the 
following letters is a vowel or a consonant ; and the exercise 
should be continued until the child is expert in it, though 
probably on./ very young pupils will need it : — 

A, C, X, B, Q, E, M, L, X, I, P, D, P, 
O, G, H, U, Z, J, K, N, W, R, T, Y, S, 
V, A, B, P, G, O, W, C, E, N, D, K, U, 
R, S, I, M, Y, L, H, A, P, D, P, T, V. 

SYLLABLES. 
Q. What is a tyl/oi/e ? 

A, One or more letters pronounced togethec in 
spelling a word. 
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The teacher must say, In spelling appU, I say, a, p, op, 
p, /, e, ple^ apple* The letters a and p are pronounced to- 
gether, and make the first syllable ; ^, /, e are pronounced 
together, and make the second syllable. So separate hMe^ 
hthkeTy lad-der, an-i-^ndl^ min^S'ter. 

Then pronounce a few easy words, and ask the pupil to 
tell how many syllables are m them. Write a few words 
on A slate or black-board, cyid let him mark them off uito 
syllables. 

Q. Of what is a syllable composed? 
A, Of one or more letters. 
Q. Of what is a word composed? 
A, Of one or more syllables. 
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Let the teacher, referring to cut No. I., ask. What is the first 
thing called ? and what the second ? what the third ? 

Then say, Chair is the name of a thing, and so is hird, and 
so is boy. Then require each pupil to name something in 
the schpol-room, and let them continue to do so as long as 
they are interested ; and when they can find no more names 
of things in the room, let them name things out of doors. 
They may name the animals in the frontispiece also. 

Then ask them to name things they cannot see. If they 
hesitate, give them a few examples, such as pride, love, 
vfishj &c. They will soon understand that there are many 
things besides those which are noticed by the senses. 

"Wien they are expert at this exercise, let the interest be 
kept Itp by requiring the first pupil to name a thing, say, 
book; the second to name a thmg beginning with the last 
letter of book, say, king; the third a thing beginning with 
g, say, glove ; and so on, each naming in turn a thing be* 
gmning with the last letter of the name previously given. 
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Mose^? Peler? Paul? Frank? Jacob? Charles? 

Q. Then you may call ihem all what ? A. BoyB. 

Q. Then what name is common to them bH? A. BoyB. 

Q. What is the first boy called? A. John. 

Q. Is any other named John? j1. No. 

Q. What is the next boy oamed? A. Jamea. 

Q. Is more than one named James? A, No. 
Aak the same questions about every boy and every name, 
and then say. Any name that is common to things of a kind 
is called a contmmi noun or name; and al) names that only 
belong to one thing, are called proper nouns or names. Thv 
word proper only means particular or peeuiiar. 




Shov figure III., and ask, What are all these called? If 
tbey say girls, then ask, What is the eommen name of them 
all I If they again say girit, il will b« well to ask if tha^ 
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can think of any other naine common to them all, saj 

females, young limes, pba/mates, companinns, &c. 

Then nek, What is the proper name.of the first girl? Let 
the vupil name her Mary, Sarah, or what she pleases. Tlten 
let tne next pnpil name the second girl, and so on to the 
eiirhtb. Then a^ aga^ What is the common name of all? 
8 the projier oijxirficu^ nameof ihafirstl secoad* 




Show figure IV., and ask. What is the common name of 
the animals? If they answer dogs, beasts, quadrupeds, &c., 
then ask iheproper name of each dog, allowmg and encour- 
aging each child to name his dog to suit himself. 

Ask now if toun is the name of any partic'ular place? 
What kind of a noun is it, then, common or proper? If the 
answer be correct, ask, What is the proper name of the town 
Toulivein? What other proper names of towns do you 
Know? Let them name aa maov towns as they can. 

[If the pupils study Geography also, a useful exercise 
may be made of this. They may tell where the town they 
name is situated. They may all stand up, and name towns 
in turn, sitling as fast as thev fail to name The same may 
be done with countries, islands, rivers, &c.] 

Then the teachermay give miscellaneous nounsoi names, 
and ask the pupil wheuier they are proper or common 
names; such as, man, Washington, inip, Andrew, horse, 
Eliza, Sec, 



The Genbbr of Nouns. 

Let the teacher ask. What is the first figure in cot 
No. v. oiled? le it ntale at female f What is the eecond 
fi^re salted ? Is it male or female! What is the (tird 
tluDf called ? Is it male w female ? 
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Q. VFhiXUaaiderf 

A. The distiDction of sexes. 




Q. How many genders have nouHg? 

A. Three ; masculine, feminine and nettter. 

Q. What DOUDS or names are miuculine? 
A. AH nAmes o[ males. 
Q. What nouDS are /minma? 
A. All names of yema/es. 

Q. What nouns are nmler ? 

A. Ail that are neither male nor female. 

Now ask whether the firai figure in cut No. V. is masculine 
orfeminine; the seeond; the third. Remark to the child 
thai Male a.ad Masculine hegia with M; Female aadFemmiTtt 
begin with F; and Neither a.nd Neuter begin with N, and 
mean the same thing. 




Ask, What if „ . . -=- . 

gender! What the second thing, and its gender? The 
third, and its gender? The fourth, and its genderl The 
fifth, and its gender ? The sixth, and its gender 1 

Mow ask, What is the gender of Miry? chair? pnao£? 
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Udy? mothn? Calebl table} uncle? coach} sister} cap- 



in} appl 
Let the 



. e pupils each name a masculine noun, then a fem- 
inine, then a neuter. This exercise may be continued by 
letting them stand and name, sitting as iaai as they fail to 
name correctly. 

Finally, name the masculine of the following noons, and 
let the pupil tell the corresponding feminine : — 



Mat. 


Fern. 


Mas. 


Fern. 


Boy 


Girl. 


Son 


Daughter. 


Father 


Mother. 


King 


Queen. 


Husband 


Wife. 


Ac lor 


Actress. 


UDcle 


Aunt. 


Lion 


Lioness. 


Man 


Woman. 


Prince 


Princess. 


Nephew 


Niece. 


Shepherd 


Shepherdess 


Brother 


Sister. 


Priest 


Priestess. 



The Nduber of Nouns. 



^^« 




e and more thaa 
one. 

Q. How many numbers have nouns? 

A, Two ; called singular and plural. 

Q. When a noan is the name of a nngk thing, ol wfaa 
number is it ? 

A. Of the singular number. 

Q. When a noun or name means more than one thing, 
of what number is it ! 

A. Of the plural number. 

Turn to cut X., and asli. What is the first figure T A. A 
chair. Q. Onechair, or more than vne? A. One. Q. Is 
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chair, then, of the singular or plural number ? Then turn 
to cut VII., and ask. What is the first figure ? A. Chairs. 
Q. How many? Of what number, Sien, is the noun 
duiirs ? 

Turn to cut No. I. again, and ask similar questions about 
the bird. Then turn to cut No. VII. again, and ask similar 
questions about the three birds. 

Do the same with the boy in cut No. I., and the four boys 
in cut No. VII. 

Q. If you speak of more than one pen, what do you call 
them? A. Pens. 

Ask the same question in regard to the following nouns 
or names : — 



pea 


hall 


house 


nail 


cat 


fib 


gim 


flower 


nose 


horse 


hand 


cap 


hat 


eye 


pig 


table 


war 


pan 


ear 


part 


bag 


post 


ring 


hair 


lamp 


rock 


law 


finger 


dog 


fire 



Q. What letter did you add to the foregoing nouns to 
make them plural ? 

Q. When you speak of more than one box^ what do you 
call them ? A. 'Box-es. 

Ask a similar question about the following nouns :— 



inch 


match 


gash 


class 


tax 


peach 


sketch 


lash 


glass 


fox 


couch 


stitch 


fish 


press- 


lynx 


coach 


witch 


dish 


miss 


brush 


leech 


notch 


wish 


kiss 


puss 


latch 


crutch 


bush 


mass 


hiss 



Q. What two letters did you add to the foregoing nouns 
to make them plural ? 

Q. When you speak of more than one knifes what do 
you call them f A. Knives, 

Ask a similar question about 

wife leaf thief loaf calf 

life sheaf self wolf half 

Q. When you made the preceding singulars plural, how 
did you alter them ? 

Q. When you speak of more than one fly, how do yon 
call them i A. Flies* 

2 
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Ask a similar question of 

cry ^ky sty lady lily folly duty 

Q. How did you change these nouns to make them plu- 
ral? 

Q. What is the plural of 

man ox tooth mouse 

woman brother* foot 

child goose louse 

Q. Is the noun eyes singular or plural ? Ask the sam* 
question of the following nouns : — 



apples 


baskets 


leg 


pump 


gown 


stars 


head 


foot 


stones 


hats 


sun 


men 


shoes 


clothes 


mice 


clouds 


lady 


bat 


axes 


dishes 


sky 


thieves 


balls 


hammer 


door 


pins 


foxes 


desk 


needles 


cows 



This exercise should he continued, and all the words in 
the preceding examples may he introduced, till the pupil is 
familiar with the formation of the plural. 

It will then he a profitable plan to let the class stand, and 
after the teacher has asked the highest what is the plural of 
a nouD, and he has answered, to require him to ask a sim- 
ilar question of the next, and so on ; those who miss going 
down or sitting down. 

The exercise may then he varied by giving the plural and 
requiring the singular. 



ADJECTIVES. 

Let the teacher say to the pupils that, when several 
things have the same name, we cannot distinguish one 
from another without joining other words to them. 

First Class of Adjectives. 

The first class of adjectives distinguish nouns 
by expressing their different qualities. 

Thus, in cut No.VIII. there are three men, hut if I wish 
to «peak of only one of them, I must use some word to de- 
signate or distinguish him from the others. 

I may say, the short man, the tall man, the old man ; the 
fat man, the lean man, the feeble man. 

• Brothers, or brethren. ^ 
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The words that I join to the noun mtm, are called a^to- 

Q. What is an A^ecHve i 

A. A word joined to a noun to distinguish it 
from other nouns. 




Ther 

one large, another small ; one cUan, another dirty ; — now can 
yoo tell me of any other kind of book? Let each try to join 
an adjective lo the word book. 

Then say, I hare seen a good boy, a lilllt boy; what kind 
of boy have you seen ? Let each say. 

I saw a prefty flower, a. fresh flower; what sort of flower 



bird Glone knife ci 

house hair lady fi: 

The teacher may give other nonas as he pleases. 

Second Class of Adjectiteb. 
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Now let the teacher say, Some adjectives distingaish 
nouns by expressing their different conditions. Then ask 
What kind ot a tower is that in the picture ? A. Leaning. 
What kind of a pitcher is next to the tower ? A. Broken. 
What sort of a cradle comes next ? A. Rocking. What 
sort of a baby is in it, waking or sleeping ? What sort of 
a sun is beyond the cradle ? A. Rising or setting. 



Third Class of Adjectives. 



o 
55 




■BD JB^ 






### 



Let the teacher now say, Sometimes nouns are distin- 
guished from each other oy adjectives that express their 
nurnber. In the above cut are four lots of apples ; how many 
are in the third lot ? how many in the first lot ? the second ? 
the largest ? All words that determine the number of nouns 
are adjectives. Now let each pupil name an adjective of 
number. 



Fourth Class of Adjectives 






0) 

< 



Hi 



09 

a; 



s 


• 


• 


V 


a , 


r 'a 


►» 


bt 




0; 
5t3 


S 




^ 


<< 


w 


o 




6 



8 



Now let the teacher say, Some adjectives distingtrish 
nouns from other nouns by marking their order or place. 
There is a class of boys in cut XI., and we call the nearest 
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to US the first boy ; what is the next called ? the next ? and so 
on. All words that determine the order of nouns are adjeo 
tives. Let them name other adjectives of order. 

Fifth Class of Adjectives. 




iZiS 



5 6 7 8 



Now let the teacher say, Other adjectives distinguish 
nouns from each other by showings to whom they belong. 
Thus, the first book in cut XII. is my book, the second is 
thy book, the third is kis book, the fourth is her book, the 
fifth book is its book, the sixth is our book, the seventh is 
your book, the eighth is their hook. 

Say, also, The first book belopga tcUhe first boy in cut XI. ; 
then whose book is it ? A. JmrPs,^ Iw^^cond book be- 
longs to the second boy ; then whose book is it ? Do so by 
the rest of the books. 

Let the teacher say to the pupil, Whose book is that in 
your hand? whose seat is thai in the corner, or elsewhere? 
&c. Then say. All words put before nouns to tell to whom 
they belong are adjectives. 

Most of this class of adjectives are written with an apos- 
trophe and s after them ; thus, George^s book, or, the boy^ 
heads ; but a few common words are not written so, and 
these may be learned by the following rhyme : — 

jMy, iht/y his, her book and thine. 
Our, your, their, its book and mine, 
Hers, ours, yours, theirs, whose, in a line. 

Say, When the noun is expressed some of these are used, 
and when the noun is omitted the others are used. Whose 
book is this ? A. Mine, if the noun book is not repeated, 
but my book if it is repeated. If prudent, the others may be 
used with and without nouns. 

Now say, The eight hats in cut XIII. belong to the eight 
boys in cut XI. The first is a boy^s hat. Write ^oy on a slate 
or black-board, and show them how you add the apostrophe 
and 5. Then ask, What is the first boy's name ? A. John, 
Then whose hat is the first ? Whose hat is the second ? 
Write the names, and let the pupils see how it is done. 

2* 2 
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Then say, Whose hats are ibejf all ! A. The ei^hl boys' 
hats. Is bui/! Eingular or plural / When the nono is plural 
what do you add to make it an adjective) A. The apnt- 
trophe alone. 



Suppo'ie the eight hoots in cut XII. to belong to the 
eight ^rls in cut III., whose books are they? A. The 
eight girls' books. Write ^rli' on the board. What is tbe 
first ^rl's name ? If the first book belongs to ber, whose 
book is it? How is the adjective that b fanned from her 
name to he written ? Do the same bv the other books and 
girls. 




When o 

iguish it in any other i , . 
the first noun becomes an adjective. In cut XI v, is a irini.'- 
miU. Wind alone would be a noun, and so would mill) bat 
when wind is only put before mill to distinguish the mill 
from other mills, wind becomes an adjective. 

So in the cut is a stone-bridgp. Slimf would be a noun if 
It were not used to show what kind of bridge it is. So with 
the aonn foot-steps ; foot is an adjective, because it only dis- 
linguishes those steps from other steps. Sometimes the 
words are connected by a hyphen, bnt not always ; and 
when two or more words are thus connected, the word i> 
■aid to he compound. 

Now give the pupils the noon hetui, and see if they can 
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turn it into an adjectire by placing a noun after it, as, head* 
dress, &c. So try the nouns, house^ street, day, flower, book, 
9Ugar, paper, stone. 

Take this opportunity to say that the class to which a 
word belongs often depends upon the manner in which the 
word is used. Handj when the name of something, is a 
noun, but in hand-cdirt, hand is an adjective. If I say ?umd 
me a book, hand is neither a noun nor an adjective, but an 
action. 



SEVENTH Class of Adjectives. 

Now let the teacher say, All the classes of adjectives have 
been explained except the last, which contains words so 
unlike the other classes, and so unlike each other, that they 
are called irregular adjectives. 

Perhaps the child may be taught to say or sing them in 
the following order : — 

-4, an, nO'One^ none, 
Any, many, only, own; 
Some, such, several, 
Whole, [and its fellow] all ; 
Which, what, other [and] another^ 
Each^ every, either, both [and] neither ; 
The, this, these, thai [and] those, 
[Which list every Irregular shows.] 

Ask the pupils to put a noun after each of the following 
adjectives. If he gives a singular noun, require a plursd 
also ; and if he gives a plural first, require a singular, to 
show him that common adjectives are used with nouns of 
both numbers without being changed as nouns are changed. 

&th Class, 

{oot-ball 

hsLiid-writing 

eye-sight 

winier-storm 

summeV'Sun 

house-dog 

news-paper 

king-fisher 

Then let the pupil place nouns after the third class of ad- 
jectives, those of number, as, one, two, ten, twenty, tMrty^ant^ 



1st Class. 


2d Class. 


5th Class. 


short 


leaning 


my, king's 


tali 


broken 


thy, John's 


good 


sleeping 


his, Ann's 


poor 


rising 


her, man's 


patient 


murdered 


our, book's 


attentive 


blessed 


your, dog's 


sad 


willing 


their, men's 


merry 


educated 


its, oxen's 
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hundred, hundred and twenty 'one, &c., to show him that all 
but the adjective one re(|uire a plural noun after them. 

Then require the pupil to place a noun after adjectives of 
the fourth class, those of order, as, first, second, tenth, twen^ 
tieth, hundredth, &c., to show him that these adjectives al- 
low only a singular noun after them. 



All. 



Whole. 




littUilll mill 11 1 II.: II iiixs £«£••«•« <«a«tk«ii»«t** 



OS > 

MM 



- >» 


- >» 


^ »-l 


^ CT 


o a> 


u o> 


a > 


a > 


MH 


HM 



MM 



o a> 
MM 



Let the teacher explain cut XV. by saying that each and 
every are always in the singular number. We may say, 
each girl, every girl, but neVer each girls, every girls. When 
we say each girl, or every girl, we include the whole or oil of 
them, but all of them separately, and not as one body. 

Theil ask the pupil to put a noun after a, an, another, each^ 
every, either, neither, this, that ; and ask, after every example, 
what is the number of the noun you place after the adjective ? 

Ask them to put nouns after both, many, all, several, these, 
those ; and ask the number of every noun so placed. 

Then require them to put nouns after each of the follow- 
ing adjectives, viz., any, own, only, some, such, whole, other, 
the, which, what. Ask the number of the noun, and if it b« 
singular require a plural also; if it be plural require a sin- 
gular noun ; for these adjectives may be placed before either 
number. 

Explain cut XVI. by saying that either means only one of 
two, and never both of them. Neither means no one of two. 
As it is a common error to use either for both and each, warn 
the pupil against it, and, if he is intelligent, ask him why it 
is improper to say, — 

The gate had a post on either side. 

I have an arm on eUher side of my body. 
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There is always sonielhing to be said on either side. 
Trees were growing on either side of the river. 




Boih. 
He has one ear on either side of his head. 
Either army lost many soldiers in the battle. 
Some men have fought with two swords, or 
either hand. 

These. Those. 




This. This. ThU. 



Say to the pupil, When I say this tree is krger thao (Adf, 
which is the nearest, this tree or thati Take & few books 
in your hand, and say. Is it right for me to sav iAdse books 
feel heavy ? What should 1 say ? Lay two otner books at 
a distance, point al them, and ask, Is it right far me to sav, 
these books are heavier than those in my hand ? What should 
I'say? Do Mm and these point to things near or distant? 
Bo that and tkiae point to things distant or near? 

When I say. The good hoy loves study and the had boy 
loves mischief, tias is punished and that is rewarded; which 
is meant by this, and which by that ? 
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When I say, Good eirls obey, 
But idle girls will play ; 
These always I despise, 
But those snail have a prize, 

which girls do I despise, and which shall be rewarded? 
When we speak^ we point if we use this and these, that and 
those ; but m writing and reading, it is always understood 
that this and these refer to the last thing mentioned, and that 
and those to the first thing. 
Let the children try to set the following sentences right : — 

This book on the window is larger than that in 
my hand. 

Those boys or girls before me are not so noisy 
as these in the street. 

Those orders I am giving you are the same as 
these I gave you last year. 

Virtue and vice are opposed ; that may triumph 
for a time, but this will finally prevail. 

Use of A and AN. 

This will be a suitable time to ask the pupil to put a noun 
after the adjective a. When he has done so, ask whether it 
begins with a vowel or a consonant. Let each pupil try, 
and ask the same question of each. 

Then let them put nouns after an, and ask them whether 
they begin with vowels or consonants. If they do not hit 
upon a noun beginning with silent A, help them, and ejmlain 
what a silent letter means. After sulhcient practice of this 
gort, ask the following questions : — 

Q. Before what words is a used ? 
A. Before words beginning with any consonant 
but silent h, 

Q. Before what words is an used ? 

A. Before words beginning with any vowel or a 
silent A. 

Now amuse them by requiring them to set the following 
sentences right : — 

A ox is larger than an hog. 
A ark is shaped like an house. 
A army is an host of men. 
A apple is better than a onion. 
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An whole is more than an half. 
He siaid just an half of a hour. 
A egg is also a oval. 
A infant is not a old person. 
An horse is not a ugly animal. 
A honest man is not a idle one. 

Tbe teacher may increase the number of such examplea 
at pleasure, and he may also require the pupils to write ot 
apenk sentences of their own, in which a or on, or both word*, 
are introduced. 

COHPARISON OF NoUNS BT MEANS OF AdJECTITBS. 




We not only use adjectives to dislinTOish nouns from each 
other, but also lo compare them together. Referring to cut 
XVIIL, I may call ihe first the tall girl, the second the mid- 
iUng-sized girl, and the third the short girl. But if it be 
•aid they are all tkort girls, I should say. No. 1 is a ihort 
girl. No. 2 a shorter girl, and No. 3 the shortesl girl. 




Now show cut XIX., and say. If No. 1 is t^l, how ii No. 
21 HowNo.3? If book No. 1 is (Ai«A, how ia No. 8 1 
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How No. 3 ? If book No. 3 
2? How No. 1? 

For fiirther practice, let the 
be damp^ another how ? and a 
adjectiyes, — 

blank proud 
cool 
brief 
poor 
smooth 
rough 
keen 
sweet 



rash 

stern 

wild 

kind 

blind 

light 

tall 



bright 

tight 

strict 

quick 

sick 

swift 

still 



warm 



is near the men, how is No. 

teacher say, One thing may 
third how ? So say with the 



old 

bold 

cold 

droll 

odd 

soft 

fond 

short 



long 


loud 


hot 


sour 


dull 


low 


hard 


faint 


dark 


deep 


sharp 


weak 


harsh 


clean 


gross 


clear 



Then say, The adjectives blank, rash, and sterUy are of the 
first degree of comparison. What letters did you add to the 
first degree to make the second ? What letters to make the 
third? 

Next say, One thing may be late, another later, and a third 
latest. So one thing may be safe, another, how ? a third, 
how? So say with the following adjectives : — 

lame square nice ripe 

tame brave wide sore 

spare scarce vile pure 

rare strange fine fierce 

Then ask, What letter was added to the first degree of 
these adjectives to make the second? What letter to make 
the third ? Then remark to the class that r or st only need 
be added if the adjective already ends in e, as these do. 

Then let the pupil compare 

dim fit slim hot red 

thin fat grim flat big 

Require him to spell the second and third degrees, and 
then ask what he adds to the first degree to make it the sec^ 
ond or third. Tell him that when a vowel comes before d, 
g, m, n, or t, the consonant must be repeated before the er or 
est is added. 

Now ask the pupil to what class the preceding adjectives 
belong. If he hesitates, ask, 

Q. Are they irregular adjectives of the 7th class ? page 19. 

Q. Are they nouns used as adjectives of the 6th class ? p. 
18. 

Q. Do they express possession, like class 5th ? p. 17. 

Q. Do they express order^ like adjectives of class 4 ? p. 16. 
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Q. Do they express number^ like adjectives of class 3^? 
p. 16. 

Q. Do they express the canditum of nouns, like class 2 ? p. 

15. 

Q,' Do they express the qtudity of nouns, like class 1 ? p. 
14. 

Q. What class of adjectiyes can be compared by adding 
r and er to them ? 

A> Only those of the first class. 

Second Mode of Comparison. 
Least irregular. Less irregular. Irregular. 



X 

• 

o 

Irregular. More irregular. Most irregular. 

Now let the teacher ask the pupil to compare the adjec* 
tive irregular. It will be seen at once that it will not do to 
say, irregular, irregularer, irregular est. Then refer to cut 
XX., and say, When adjectives cannot be compared by add- 
ing er and est, we add more or less for the second degree, 
and most or least for the third degree. 

Explain the cut by saying, If the first figure is irregular, 
the second is more irregular, and the third is most irregular. 
But if you say the third figure is irregular, you must say the 
second is less irregular, and the third figure least irregular. 
One way you increase by using more and most, and the other 
way you diminish by usmg less and least. 

Now let the pupils compare the following adjectives by 
more and m>ost, and then by less and least : — 

sacred careful candid beloved sensible 

vacant amazed amiable feared serious 

grateful prepared active parental tedious 

hateful amusing winning popular considerable 

wasteful savage loving terrible affectionate 

Now let the teacher ask, What adjectives can be compared 
by this second mode of comparison ? Lead the pupil to a 
correct answer by asking the same questions that were 
asked in regard to the addition of r and er, st or est. 

Now say that some adjectives of the first class, ending in 
3 
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e or y, may be compared by adding r or er, st or est^ and 
also by adding more and most, less and /eos/ to them. Let 
the pup»«s compare the following both waya.: — 



lovely 

profane 

mature 

secure 

acute 



nimble 

impure 

noble 

able 

shady 



silly 

merry 

hungry 

crazy 

stately 



likely 

rosy 

sleepy 

happy 

severe 



VERBS. 



o 




The pupil is now acquainted with two kinds of words, viz., 
names of things, or nouns, and adjectives^ or words joined to 
nouns to distinguish them. The next class of words are 
used to express what is doing or done by any noun. 

Let the teacher ask what the bird does m cut XXI. He 
will probably say he flies. Ask what the boy does. He 
will say he runs. Ask what the fish does. He will say he 
swims. Then say, Flies, runs, and swim^, express what the 
nouns bird, hoy^ sjxd fish, do, and they are called verbs. 



Agents of Verbs. 

Ask what flies? what else flies? Who runs? what 
else runs ? What swims ? what else swims ? Then tell 
the pupil that whoever or whatever does any action is called 
an agent or actor. Bird is an agent when it flies, walks, sings, 
eats, drinks, faUs, and does what else ? Let each pupil try to 
say somethmg else that a bird does. 

Then say, Boy is an agent when he runs, talks, and when 
he does wHat else ? Let each pupil say something else that 
a boy. does. 

Then say. Fish is an agent when it swims, floats, and does 
what else ? Let each pupil say. 

Now select other nouns, as horse, cat, tree, &c., and let the 
papils tell what they do, as long as they can find verbs. 
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Q. What is a Verb? 

A. A word that tells what is doing or done by a 
noun. 

Q. What is the noun that does an action called ? 
A. An agent. 

Now require the pupils each to put an agent with a verb, 
thus, water runs, dogs bark, &c. Let them do so till the ex- 
ercise is familiar, and then let them form sentences in which 
an adjective, noun and verb are introduced, as, good hoys 
learn^ bad men steal, poor children beg, &c. 



Objects of Vebbs. 




Let the teacher remark to the pupil that most agents, 
when they do anything, do it to some other thing. If a 
dog eats, he eats meat, or something else ; if a man shoots, he 
shoots a bird, or something else ; if a hoy learns, he learns 
grammar, or something else. Meat, bird, and grammar, are 
objects of the verbs eats, shoots, and learns. 

Let the teacher say. The dog eats meat, and what other 
object f Let each pupil name some object. The man shoots 
a bird, and what other object does he shoot ? The hoy learns 
grammar, and what else f And so with other actions, till 
me pupils understand the difference between an agent and 
an object. 

When the pupils are expert in this exercise, let them form 
sentences containing an agent, a verb, and an object; and 
when this exercise becomes easy, let them add an adjective 
to the agent, then to the object, and then to both. Thus : — 

Boys read books. 

Good boys read books. 

Good boys read good books, &c« 
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Time of Verbs. 
Present. Fast. 




iriitt •••••••••P 



Let the teacher say, Actions are either doing or done. If 
they are doin^, they are in present time ; if they are done, they 
are in past time. In cut XXIII., if I say, Man strikes, the 
action is present, or going on ; hut if I say, Man struck, the 
action is p<ist, or done. 

Let the pupil say whether the time {^present ox past in the 
following sentences. He should tell, also, which is the verb, 
and which the asent. 



Mothers love. 
Ship sails. 
Ball rolls. 
Men die. 
Boys improve. 
Wind changes. 



Father walks. 
Ellen dances. 
Anna laughs. 
Kings govern. 
Mice gnaw. 
Serpents crawl. 



Now say to the pupil. When I say, Mothers love now, the 
time is present; but what did mothers do yesterday? A. 
They loved. If the ship sails now, what did it do last year ? 
A, It sailed. So ask of every verb in the above examples, 
and then ask. What did you add to the present time to make 
it past ? 

Then say. Whenever d or ed is added to the present time 
to form the past, the verb is said to be re^lar. Then lead 
the pupil to tell the past time of the following verbs, by ask- 
ing, as before, If time flies now, what did it do last week I 
&c. &c. 



Time flies. 
Trees grow. 
Leaves fall. 
Wind blows. 
Boughs bend. 
John goes. 



Mary sees. 
Baby sleeps. 
Bells ring. 
Cloth wears. 
Pen writes. 
Scholar reads. 
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TheD show the pupil thai, in each case, the past bme a 
not formed by adding dor ed, and the Terb is called iVre^ 

Q. When is a verb said (o be regular f 

A. When the past time is foriued by adding d 
or ed to the present. 

Q. When IS a yetb said to be trregular f 

A. When the past time is not formed by adding 
doT ed to the present. 

Now a^k, What do you add to love to make it posit 
What to die? improTe? change ? dance ? educate J prepare ! 
Why do you only add the d f 



PRONOUNS. 
Let the teacher now remark to the pupil that every noun 



St be the na 


me of some if 


eaker, or hearer. 


T neither. 


*W. 


_9 


m 








W 




ham 







In cut XXIV., which is the speaker? which the hearers? 
All nouns that are names of speakers, are said to he of the 
_first person.; all that are names of hearers, are of the second 

Srson; and all that are neither ipeakeri nor hf.arers are of 
e third person . 

The speaker, in cut XXVI., may say, "The speaker wanu 
hii-hearert to beware of sinners, for the speaker knows that 
tinners will corrupt his-heoTers." Here the noun speaker is 
of the Jirsl person, the noun hearers is of the second person, 
and the noun sinners is of the third person. 

But a person speaking would not say, The speaker warns 
his hearers, &c. What words would he use instead of 
speaker, hearers, and sinners ? Let the class try until they 
make the sentence thus : " I warn yau to beware of sinners, 
for /know that thry will corrupt you." 

Then say. The words thus used insteao of nouns to point 
out speakers, hearers, or aeithet, are called PronowM. 
3* 
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In the Bible there is a beauliful parable called 
Nathan's Parable. Nathan, the prophet, went to 
king David, and told him that a rich man, who 
had numerous flocks, had robbed a poor man of 
his only pet lamb, and killed the lamb to treat his 
friends. The king, in his anger, said, "The maa 
who hath done this shall surely die." Then Na- 
than did not say unto the king, "Nathan says 
unto David ihsit David i& iheman!" but, "/say 
unto ihee ikou art he." 



What does / stand for, the speikei 
person is it? Ask the same qi 
Little children frequently u 



' and they say. Ma, baby v 
What is the person of n 
noun would the child u 
bahy? 



T hearer? andofwbat 
of thee, thou, and he. 
die first person, 



Ma, kiss babif, &c. 
' what of baby? and what pro- 
when a little older, instead of 
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Explain cut XXVI., by saying that eithei of the three Eg' 
urea may say, I dance, / play, &c. ; but if either I speaks nt 
all three, he or she must say, we dance, me play, fee. /is ibe 
first person, singular number, and ice ihe first person plural. 

The pupil must also be made to notice thai / and tee an 
always used for names of agents, or persons that do some- 
Deliver 




Explain cut XXVII., by saying that either the imprisoned 
bird or mouse may say, Dehver me; but if either says so 
for himself and (he other also, he must say, Deliver m. 

The pupil must be led to notice thai me and us do nothing, 
but are only the object! of Ihe verb delivet. Me and us are 
never used for names of agents or doers, but for ikames of 
objecli to wliich something is done. 




Fighl, fence, play, strike, kill, hurt, tee. 
Explain cut XXVUI., by saying that we may sp«ak to 

eittier of the men and say. You ^ '■ ' ' ^--^ --- 

lAcru fencest, be. But if we speak 
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say, Yt or you fight, fence, &c. T%m is the Mcond penoa 
singular, and ye the second person plural ; but you is the 
second person either singular or plural. The pupil must 
always be made to notice that thou and ye are only used for 
names of agenta or doeri, but you may be used for age»U at 

God heais 




Explain cut XXIX., by saying. If we speak to but one of 
the persons at a time, we must say, God hears thee, or God 
hears you; but if we speak to both at once, we can only 
say, God hears you. 

Thet is always of the secimd person singular, and is al- 
ways an object to which something is done. You is also an 
' ' -,1 used for the secottd person singular or plural. 




They 
May stand or fall, may lie or decay. 
Explain cut XXX., b^ saying that, when you say a si 
man or male does anything, you sav. He does it ; of a si 
woman or other female, you say. She does it ; and of a IJ 
neither male nor female, you say. It does it. But if 
wish to say that all three do a thing together, you must 
7^ do it. 
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Se, *ht, it, are put for names of agents in the sineolar 
nombcr, and ihey is put fei nameB of agents in the plunl 
nomber ; and rb we never use he, the, it or they when we 
speak of ourselves, or when we speak to another person, 
theae pronounB mnsl be agents of the third person. 



Him 



Hei 




Explain 



t XXXI.. 



ly, I see her. If J speak of 
female, I say, I see it. HI see them all" 
I see them. 

Now, him, her, and them are alway^ oh 
used for names that do anything. The^ 
the third person, him and her being singul 
plural. It is sometimes an ageat, and 



. neither male nor 
t once, I may say, 

ects, and never are 
are always of the 
u, and them being 




The only prononns that 

all three oi Ine ^rsons, ar 

To explain this, turn *" 



both numbers and fin 

who and tBhom. 

ut XXXn. and say. No. 1 may 
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No. 2, jind, pointing to No. 1, may ask, Who is he? in. the 
third person singular. 

Or, No. 1 may say, for all of them. Who are we? in. the 
first person plural. No. 3 may look at the other two, and 
ask, Who are ye or you ? in the second person plural. Fi- 
naLy, the pupil may look at all three, and ask. Who are 
they ? in the third person plural. 

Three children may stand up and represent the figures in 
the cut. 

The following tahle will show all the Pronouns at a glance. 

Singular. Plural, 

1st person. Agent. I We. 



2d person. 
3d person. 



Object. Me . 
Agent Thou or You 
(Mject. Thee or You 
Agent He, 9nas. 
Agent. She, /cm. 
Agent It, neut. 
Object. Him, mtxs. 
Object. Her, /em. 
Object It, neut. 
1st, 2d, & ) Agent. Who . . 
3d p. \ Object. Whom . . 



.Us. 
Ye or You. 
. You. 

. They. 



. Them. 

.Who 
Whom 



Now let the pupil be thoroughly questioned somewhat as 
nfiritew&v^^Wli&t is the a^ent of the first person singular? 
of the second ? of the third, masculine ? feminine ? neater ? 
What is the object of the first person singular ? plural ? Of 
tiie second person singular ? plural ? Of the tnird person, 
masculine ? feminine ? neuter ? plural ? What agent is of 
both numbers and of all the persons ? 

Then let the pupil correct the following sentences, telling 
which is the agent, which the object, the time of the verb, 
and the person, number and gender of the pronouns. 

He hurts /, and me fears him. 
I hurt Ac, but he forgives /. 
Thee hurt /, and her saw thoiu 
Us went to see ye, and ye treated we. 
We told they that them were ours. 
Whom told she that us are going? 
Me told her, but he told who 7 
Him and me went together. 
Them and her were opposed to me. 
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I will give something to ye, if ye do it. 
Who do you think it fits ? 

The Three Persons of Verbs. 

The following example will show the pupil all the changes 
that a regular verb uadergoes to be adapted to the prooouns. 

Present Time. 

Sinoylar, Plural, 

1st person. I love, 1. We love. 

2d person. Thou lov-est, 2. Ye or you loveu 

34 person. He, she, or it / 3 rp^™ j^^^ 

loves, or lov-eth. ^ * ^ 

Past Time, 

Singtdar. Plural, 

1st person. I lov-ed, 1. We lov-ed. 

2d person. Thou lov-ed st, 2. Ye or you lov-ed. 

3d person. He.^^she^ or it, I 3 rj.^^^ ^^^_^ 

Now let the pupil put the following verbs instead of love : 

hate, fear, look, start, stop, rob, fill, prepare, commit, ^recom^ 

mend, &c. Supply regular verbs till the pupil is familiar 

. with their changes. Then try irregular verbs, as go, give^ 

see, write, tell, make, know, &c. 

Q. What do you add to the first person ot the present 
time to make the second person ? 

A. St or est. 

Q. What do you add to the first person to make the 
third? 

A, S, thj or eth, 

Q. What do you add to the first person singular of the 
past time to make the second person ? 

A. St or est. 

Let the pupils try their skill in correcting the following 
sentences : — 

In Present Tim^, 

I loves money, but you hates learning. 
Thou fear death, but she do not. 
We sees you, but ye seest not us. 
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He love play, and they loves work. 
Boys loves mischief, and so does girls. 

In Pdst Time, 

I hvedst viitue and hatedst vice. 

Thou allowed it, and they didst not. 

We kopedst better things than we receivedst. 

He departedst when thou arrived. 



Irregular Verbs. 

It is not necessary to give a list of those verbs whose ' nly 
irregularity consists in not takins^ ed in the past time. But 
as a few are irregular in some of the persons also, the] are 
given below. 



Sing. 
Plu. 

Sing. 

Plu. 



Sing. 
Plu. 
Sing. 



1st Person, 
Pres, I am, 
Pres, We are. 
Past I was. 



BE. 

2d Person. 

thou art, 



3d Person 
he is, 
they are. 

he was. 



ye are, 
thou wast, ) 
or wert, ) 
Past. We were, ye were, 

HAVE. 

Pr^s. I have, thou hast, he has or ht H, 
Pres. We have, ye have, they have. 



they wer* 



Past I had. 



Plu. . Past. We had. 



Sing. Pres. I do. 



Plu. 

Sing. 
Plu. 



Sing. 
Plu. 
Sing. 
Plu. 



thou hadst, he had. 
ye had, they had. 

DO. 

thou dost, 
or doest, 
ye do, 
thou didst, 
ye did, 



he does, or 

doth, 
they do. 
he did. 
they did. 



Pres. We do. 
Past I did, 
Past We did, 

SHALL. 

Pres. I shall, thou shalt, 

Pres. We shall, ye shall. 

Past I should, thou shouldst, he should, 

Past We should, ye should, they should 



he shall, 
they shall. 
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WILL. 
Sneo. Pres. I will, thou wilt, he will. 
Plu. Pres. We will, ye will, they will. 

SiNo. Past I would, thou wouldst, he would. 
Plu. Pcist We would, ye would, they would. 

MAY. 
Sing. Pres. I may, thou mayst, he may. 
Flu. Pres. We may, ye may, they may. 
Sing. Past I might, thou mightest, he might. 
Plu. Past We might, ye might, they might 

CAN. 
Sing. Pres. I can, thou canst, he can. 
Plu. Pres, We can, ye can, they can. 

Sing. Past I could, thou couldst, he could. 
Plu. Pa^t We could, ye could, they could. 

MUST. 
Sing. Pres, I must, thou must, he must. 
Plu. Pres. We must, ye must, they must 
The past time is the same as the present. 

OUGHT. 
Sing. Pres. I ought, thou oughtest, he ought 
Plu. Pres, We ought, ye ought, they ought 
The past time is the same as the present 

Let the pupil correct the following sentences : — 
Present, Past. 

I is sick. We wc^ sure. 

I has money. Ye hadst time. 

Thou does much. They didst fail. 

He .^halt go. Thou should speak. 

We wUt stay. We wouldst hear. 

I m^ayst stay. Thou might sin. 

He canst read. He eovJdst fall. 

Thou mustest stop. Thou could find. 

We art rich. Thou were fond. 

She are poor. They wert free. 

Ye hast friends. Thou did good. 

They doth well. He shmddst seek. 

We shaU die. Thou toould sit. 



1st person, 
2d person. 
3d person. 
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Thou will sing. Ye was sad. 

Thou shall try. Thou might kill. 

Thou may see. She wast idle. 

Thou can walk. He didst touch. 

Thou is wise. She were kind. 

He dost wrong. I hath seen. 

Now let the teacher inform the pupil that several adjec- 
tives are formed from these pronouns, and are used to mark 
the person to whom the thing spoken of belongs. These ad- 
jectives have already been noticed under the class of Posses- 
sive Adjectives, and the following will show their relation 
to the pronouns : — 

From I are formed my and m>ine, ^ 
From We come our and ours ; 
F^rom Thou are formed thy and thinCj 
From You come your and yours ; 
He has his — She, her and hers, 
It has its — They, their and theirs, 
All persons. And Who to whose relation bears. 

Now, to exercise the pupil further, and let him see how the 
pronouns stand instead or nouns, and how these adjectives 
stand instead of adjectives formed from the nouns by adding 
the apostrophe and 5, ask him to pat as many pronouns and 
their adjectives as he can in the following sentences : — 

Mary killed Mary^s bird. 

John ! bring me Johii's book. 

The dog has broken the-dog's leg. 

The box has lost the-hox's cover. 

Stranger ! what is the-stranger' s name? 

The-speaker has found the-hearer* s purse. 

The-hearer must not forget the-speaker, 

James loves James's dog, and James never 
strikes James* s-dog. 

Ann, go and tell Ann^s mother that Ann's father 
wishes to speak to Ann^ s-m^ther, 

The-speaker wishes the-speaker^ s pupils to at- 
tend to the-speaker* s words, and try to repeat 
the-speaker* S'words after the-speaker.* 

* This sentence may be rendered by the pronoons of the Jm 
as well as of the third person. 
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William ! why did not William tell James that 
James's book was in William^ s desk 1 

Rose. Good bye, Abby. Rose is going to leave 
school to-day. 

Abby, Is Rose ? Abby is sorry to part with Rose, 
but Abby supposes Rose has good reasons for going 
away. Pray what are they 7 

Rose. The chief is, that Rose does not learn any- 
thing here. 

Abby. Why does not Rose learn ? Is it because 
Rosens teacher does not know enough to enable 
Rosens-teacher to teach .Ro^c any more? 

Rose. O no; Rosens teacher knows very little if 
Rosens-teacher does not know enough to teach Rose. 

Abby. Perhaps then it is Rose's fault, and not 
the fault of Rose's school. Rose should be sure that 
Rose is not to blame, before Rose goes away or 
speaks ill of Rosens school. 

PREPOSITIONS. 




Let the teacher now ask the pupil if it is good English to 
say, / sent the child — school ; he brought a lion — Africa ; he 
shot a J^ird — the head. The pupil will probably be able to 
supply the words that are omitted. 

Then tell him that ihe fifth kind of words, called Prepo5t- 
tions^ convey the action of verbs to remote or distant objects. 

The word pre means before^ and position means placed, 
because these words are placed before remote objects. 

Turn to cut XXXIII. and say. The boys sailed in the boat, 
with their sister, on the water, by the tree, round the island, 
and down the stream. 

Tell the pupil that the whole number of prepositions in 
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our language does not exceed fifty, and they are all intro* 
duced into the following lines. After reading each line, let 
the pupil try to introduce the preposition into a sentence of 
his own. If he shrinks from this, say, He led the horse 
about the town, and what else did he lead him about ? or, 
what else did he lead about itie town ? And so with the 
other lines. 



About. 

Above. 

Across. 

After. 

Against. 

Along. 

Amid. 

Amidst. 

Among. 

Amongst. 

Around. 

At. 

Athwart. 

Before. 

Behind. 

Below. 

Beneath. 

Beside. 

Besides. 

Between. 

Betwixt. 

Beyond. 

But. 

By. 

Down. 

For. 

Prom 

In. 

Into 

Of. 

Off. 

On. 

Over. 



He led the horse cAotU the town. 
We paid the man above a crown. 
She took a walk across the plain. 
We had the sun after the rain. 
They ran their heads a^at72^^ the door. 
I saw some birds along the shore. 

They fired their guns "^^ the ships 

She found her ring ^^^^ the chips. 

° amongst ^ 

We dug a ditch around the tower. 

He bought a penknife at the store. 

The stick has fallen athtoart the line. 

He fired his gun before the time. 

The house is hid behind the hill. 

They found the boat below the mill. 

I saw a mouse beneath the fioor. 

The watchman stood beside the door. 

He injured none besides his niece. » 

It stands bettaeen two lofty trees. 

We saw the fight betwixt the foes. 

He sees no thing beyond his nose. 

He had no money but a dollar. 

He seized the villain by the collar. 

We followed slowly down the way. 

Men kill their fellows for the pay. 

The sailor comes from distant lands. 

We found a diamond in the sands. 

The robbers broke into the house. 

I hear the gnawing of a mouse. 

She took her bonnet off her head, 

And laid it gently on the bed. 

He sent his vessel p'er the sea. 
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Round. They danced in circles round a tree. 

Since. We missed his visits since that hour. 

Through. The people scampered through the 

shower. 
Throughout. There is no sense throughout the 

rhyme. 
Till. The servant waited till that time. 

To. He gave his fortune to the poor. 

tZTL I The Fople rushed ^^^ the door. 

Under. We bury dead folks under ground. 
Underneath. Some bury underneath a mound. 

Until. We slept until the break of day. 

Unto. We liken mortals unto clay. 

Up. They led the racer up the course. 

Upon. The jockey sat upo7i the horse. 

With. The little children went unth joy. 

Within. He found ho brains within his toy. 

Without. There is no good without alloy. 

As a review of former lessons, the pupil may be ask^d, 
Which is the agent in each of the preceding sentences? 
what its person ? "Which is the verb ? what its time ? 
Which the direct object, if there be one ? Which the remote 
object ? What its nurr^er ? person ? gender ? 

The preposition to should be noticed for the frequency 
with which it points out an action as the remote object of a 
verb ; as, I love to ride, to read, to sing, &c. If the pupil 
ask why ride and read and sing are not verbs, since they 
express action, tell them that a verb expresses what an agent 
does ; but ride, read and sing have no a^ent. There must 
be names of actions as well as names of things, and these 
words are only names of actions, it being the same thing 
to say, I love riding, reading, singing, as, I love to ride, to 
read, to sing. 

It may be remarked, also, that some verbs allow no 
other objects after them than names of action. Thus we 
say: — 

I will go, speakj think, walk, run, and I will what else ^ 
Let the pupils say. 

I shall eat, drink, and shall what else ? 

I may die, live, and may what else ? 

I can sing, dance, and can what else ? 

I might study, practise, and might what else ? 

I could say, tea, and could what else ? 
4* 
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I would try, allme, and would what else? 
I shoald prefer, deny, and should what else? 
I must stop, stay, and must what else ? 





The next class of words are called Adverbs, because they 
Etie usually joined to verbs or nords that express action. 

Thus, in cut XXXIV., if I ask how the ladf daaces, the 
answer may be, gracefully, elegantly, or easily, kc. ; or, ivell, 
much, often, leldum, ice. So, of the man it may be said, He 
dances awkwardly, clvmsily, ungracefully, hadly, ill, &c. 

All these words that qualify the verb dances are Adverbs. 

Now let the teacher say, — 

He walks well, and how else does he walk 1 

He reads badly, and how else does he read ? 

She dresses neatly, and how else does she dress ? 

It souads loudly, and how else? 

Men live imprudently, and how else ? 

Children benaTe msdestly, and how else ? 

The world looks pleasantly, and how else ! 

Now say, that nearly all the adverbs in our language end 
in ly, and most of them are formed by adding ly to an adjec* 

adjective joined 
int ; but vitsely is 
an adverb joined to the verb lives, to show how a wise man 

Now ask, What is the adverb formed from each of the fol- 
lowing adjectives : — 

good humble affected indispensable 

bad merry horrible merciful 

high happy abominabln patient 
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low loving fruitful mild 

rich bitter solid noisy 

poor sweet soft furious 

proud contented cold mad 

If necessary, the teacher may give some sentences like the 
following to be corrected ; — 

She sings fine. You talk loud. 

We see clear. She screams shrill. 

Trees bend graceful. Birds fly swift. 

Fields look pleasant. That slides smooth. 

They live wretched. Fire burns bright. 

Folks act strange. Paper burns easy. 

The knife cuts sharp. We fear continual. 

But many adverbs do not end in Zy^ and as no description 
will enable a child to tell them, perhaps the pupil may, by 
the aid of the rhyme, learn the following list, which contains 
all that are in common use. 

It is a good exercise to let classes say or sing such a list 
together, when going to or from a recitation. 

List of Adverbs not ending in ly. 

Always, almost, enough; already, oft, again; 

Much, more, most, sometimes; else, doubtless, 
therefore, then; 

How, however, ill, indeed; still, well, thither, 
hence ; 

Little, less, least, likewise, why; when, when- 
ever, whence; 

Moreover, namely, nay, anon; no, not, gratis, 
there ; 

Yea, yes, often, even, forth ; only, henceforth, 
where ; 

Perhaps, too, quite, already; rather, sooner, ere; 

Since, v€ry, verily ; yonder, elsewhere, here ; 

To-morrow, yesterday, to-day; so, thus, perchance, 
also; 

Once, twice, thrice, ever, never ; seldom, long, ago ; 

Upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards; hith- 
er, whither, whether; 

Soon, while, wherefore, whilst; now, thither, 
thence, together. 
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Comparison of Adverbs. 

It has already been shown that adjectives may be com- 
pared by adding to them the adverbs more and most^ less and 
Uast; but other adverbs are also used to compare adjectrres. 

Let the pupil tell the adjective and the adverb in the Ibl- 
lowing sentences : — 

We are quite weak and very tired. 
John is much wiser than George. 
Moses is a truly prudent man. 
Daniel is not acquainted with books. 
Peter is ill acquainted with them. 
Joseph is perfectly acquainted with them. 
He is too sick to go. How sick is he 7 
Ann is well educated and almost perfect. 

She is happily married and pleasantly situated. 

He was cruelly treated and sadly discouraged. 

The food is perfectly goodj though not rem>ark' 
ably rich. 

The lady was richly dressed, but exceedingly 
awkward. 

The time has hardly arrived, though extremely 
near. 

But adverbs, like adjectives, have their own three regular 
degrees of comparison ; thus : — 

I danced gracefully, he more gracefully, she m>ost 
gracefully. 

We live pleasantly, you less pleasantly, they 
least pleasantly. 

Very few adverbs are ever compared by adding r or er, st 
or est, to them ; but they have many irregular degrees of 
comparison, as adjectives do. 

Thus, besides saying, He walks uprightly, she walks mare 
or less uprightly, and ihey most or least uprightly, we may 

■ay,— 

He walks almost uprightly, very uprightly, too upnghlhf^ 
quite too uprightly, not uprightly enough, &c. &c. 

Now let me pupils compare the following adverbs b) 
more and most, less and least, and then by such other adverra 
as they can put before them. Let them introduce them into 
sentences if th^y are able. 
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patieDtl^ 

severely 

visely 

kindly 

passionately 



ignorantly 

naturally 

sorrowfully 

rashly 

beautifully 

CONJUNCTIONS. 



remarkaUy 

stupidly 

poorly 

famously 

flatteringly 




About forty words ate called ConjuncHims or jointri, be- 
cause they are said (o join words and sentences together. 

A few evidently join words or sentences, but. generally, 
the pupil would not see this, and therefore the best way to 
become acquainted with the conjunctions is to learn the list 
of them. 

List of Conjunctions. 

And, but, yet, eke; stiH, else, also; 

Even, except ; as, lest, although. 

Since, notwithstanding; because, for; 

Nevertheless; then, neither, nor; 

Namely, unless; both, either, or; 

Save, otherwise; than, wherefore, so; 

Whereas, whether ; if, therefore, though. 

Beferriag to cut XXXV. say, William and Mary ride 

often, but Sarah rides seldom, though she needs ezerciBe if 

any body does. Mary and William are young, yet they ao 

■e gentle. 
Leave out these conjunclions, o 
4te sentence will appear broken. 
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Ask if these words can be joined to nouns. Can we say. 
An and thing, a btU thing? &c. Then the words are not 
what? 

Ask if they express what any noun does. Can we say, 
I andf he (/«, we yet anything ? Then these words are not 
what? 

Again, ask if they stand for nouns. Then they are not 
what? 

Ask if they convey the action of a verb to a remote object. 
Do we say, I am gomg and market, I come if school, I play 
yet marbles ? Then they are not what ? 

Do they qualify verbs ? Can we say. She dances (f, and 
he sings and ? Then they are not what ? 

If they do none of these things they belong to none of the 
six classes already named, and so we call them by the new^ 
name, Conjunctions, 

INTERJECTIONS. 




Interjections are not properly words, but exclamations. 
In cut XXXVI., the boy who waves his hat cries, huzza ! or, 
hooraw ! The girl with her finger over her mouth may say, 
hush ! or mum ! The boy who has trodden on the cat may 
say, ah ! and the cat, if she can, may say, oh ! 

These, and similar exclamations, are called Interjections. 
The following are the chief interjections, but many that w« 
use have never been spelled. 

Ah ! hah ! aha ! foh ! 
Alack ! ha, ha, ha ! halloo ! 
Heigh-ho ! hem ! hist ! hush ! 
Hey ! hooraw ! mum ! ! tush ! 
Pish ! pshaw ! oh ! ho ! whew ! poh ! 



The pupil who has been thoroughly exercised in the pre^ 
ceding Elements of English Grammar, is prepared to pass 
to the Second Part, in which the same principles are more 
fally explained and developed. 
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